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“Kine ALFonso,’’ @ newspaper 
tells us, ‘‘ was recognised while 
shopping in London owing to the 
fact that a policeman chased his 
hat, which had been blown away.”’ 
The constable, we suppose, noticed 
that the hat had a crown to it. 

* * 
* 

Miss Maup ALuLan has written a 
book which will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Everert. It is entitled 
‘“My Life and Dancing,’’ and it is 
rumoured that the quaint ccuceit 
has occurred to the authoress of 
issuing the volume without a cover. 

* * 


* 

Ho.sein’s ten-year-old son, we 
are told, has swum a quarter of a 
mile off Dover after four lessons 
given by his father. That there 
should be a distinguished Hosein 
THE YOUNGER as well as a distin- 
guished Hosein THE E per is only 
following a famous precedent. 

* * 


* 

General Bootu has addressed a 
“Message to the Army’”’ on the 
subject of Woman, upon whose 
equality with Man he insists. ‘* Un- 
fortunately,’’ says the General, ‘‘a 
large number of people of every 
class think otherwise. They still 
cling to the notion of bygone ages.”’ 
But surely the notion of bygone ages 
is essentially a feminine one? Ask 
any woman how old she is, 


Miss Epira New, who was sent to 
Holloway for throwing stones at the 
Prime Muinisrer’s house, informed 
some admirers that, while in prison, 
she selected the following motto for 
the Movement which she favoured: 
—‘Out of the nettle of danger we 
pluck the flower of safety.’’ More 
appropriate, we should have thought, 
would have been: ‘‘I asked for a 
stone, and received bread — and 
water.”’ 

* * 


* 

Miss Ernen Carnie, of Great Har- 
wood, who quitted the loom in order 
to devote herself to poetry, states 
that the earnings of her pen are con- 
siderably larger than the wages of a 
mill-winder. This is as it should be. 

7? 

A correspondent writes to The 
Daily Express to complain that a 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land who was conducting a funeral 
service at Canterbury wore brown 
boots. A much greater scandal, 
surely, was the case of a curate who 
turned up on a similar occasion with 
red hair. 

















A FEW PLAIN WORDS. 


Landlady. 


Lodger. “Ou No. 


“Dip you oaLL ME, Mr. Suita?” 
I WAS MERELY HOLDING A SLIGHT CONVERSATION WITH THE BUTTER!” 








A number of men who for some 
time past have been living on a 
dust-shoot at Tilbury docks have, as 
the result of police proceedings, 
been sent to gaol. It is not, how- 
ever, proposed at present to take 
any steps in regard to those persons 
who have houses on high 
affected by motorists. 


? 
Tro2us 


* 

A correspondent writes to protest 
against the formation of Rat and 
Sparrow Clubs. He considers that 
instead of supplying these pests with 
clubs we should do all that is possi- 
ble to make things uncomfortable 
for them. 

* * 
* 

An official of the Board of Agri- 
culture, speaking on the Sparrow 
question, said: ‘* The only point that 
we have been able to adduce in the 
sparrow’s favour is that the young 
birds feed partly upon caterpillars, 
beetles, crane-flies, and other in- 
sects.’’ This means that the sparrow 
is doomed, for we have reason to 
believe that the caterpillars, beetles, 
crane-flies, and other insects will be 
willing to waive their privilege. 

* * 


— 

Clifford’s Inn is for sale. We are 
astonished that this fact has not 
been attributed to the Licensing Bill. 

* * 


** What are those wires up there ?”’ 
asked a visitor to London, pointing 
to the Admiralty building. ‘‘ Wire- 
less telegraphy,’’ answered a well- 
informed man. 











We have received from a greedy 
little boy a letter marked ‘* Urgent,” 
begging us to impress on the Govern- 
ment the importance of keeping on 
friendly terms with all the other 
Powers, as he has just heard that a 
Report of the Board of Agriculture 
shows this country to be almost 
entirely dependent on foreigners for 
food supplies. 





The Standard was the _ only 
Iondon paper which did justice to 
the Surrey and Gloucestershire 
match. The first headline on this 
subject was 

“MopERATE DISPLAY BY SurReY aT Batu.” 

This was followed at a respectful 
distance by 

“Jessop as A Bow.er aT CuELTENIAM.” 

After which the account proper 
began with the wcrds 

“ Surrey had all the worst of the dsy’s play 
at Bristol.” 

The silence of The Standard upon 
the happenings at Taunton and 
Clifton is highly suspicious. 





“PepiGREE CaTTLE RUN DowNn.—feven valu- 
able pedigree cattle were killed by a light 
engine at Hadnock siding, Monmouth.” 

Liverpool Evening Express. 

“Licutsixe’s Vicrrms.—Seven valuable pedi- 
gree cattle were killed by lightning at Hadnock 
Siding, Monmouth.”—JIb. (next column.) 

If that doesn’t give you some idea of 
the romance of a sub-editor’s life 
we can do nothing more for you. 
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THE NORTH-GERMAN-LLOYD-GEORGE. 
AS OTHERS SEE HIM. 

[Nore.—Among the many enquiries and confidences exchanged in 
the course of Mr. Lioyp-GeorGe’s visit to Germany, it was to be 
remarked that no curiosity was shown on the one side, aad no informa- 
tion volunteered on the other, as to the actual object of the violently 
rapid advance in German naval construction. ] 

Extract from a letter addressed by a leading German politician toa 
compatrio’ abroad :— 

‘** Tne Angel of Peace (unofficial), whose wings we have 
been stroking for the last month or so, has by now 
alighted on his native shore, and we are pushing forward 
our Dreadnought programme with renewed encourage- 
ment. It has transpired during his tour that the British 
fleet is only twice the size of ours and not three times, 
as was popularly supposed; so that we have a softer job 
than we thought. 

The facilities offered to Mr. Lioyp-GrorGE in his 
investigation into our contributory system of Old Age 
Pensions may have astonished you, familiar as you are 
with our habit of arresting any foreigner who is found 
with a camera in the neighbourhood of such things. 
But we knew our man—we knew that he would never 
go back on his own scheme; and our confidence has not 
been misplaced. The first of his prolific utterances 


after his return shows that he is confirmed in his opinion 
that the non-contributory system adopted by the Radical 
Party—a system which is to absorb all those millions 
needed for their fleet-—is the most satisfactory for 
veterans over 70. 
this view. 
Meanwhile these harmless facilities have greatly flat- 


All of us here very heartily endorse 


tered his belief in our devotion to Great Britain. Here 
is a typical specimen of our conversations with him :— 

German Merchant. We greet in you, Sir, the emissary 
of a nation with whom we have ever been on terms of 
the most intimate affection, and never more so than 
to-day. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. I reciprocate your language of 
endearment. But you must not suppose that I have an 
official mission. I have no direct authority to arrange 
an alliance between our two cousinly nations. At the 
same time, as mere private individuals, Mr. Haronp 
SPENDER and I will be happy to meet any or all of 
your leading statesmen who may care to discuss with us 
the topic of disarmament. By the way, how is your 
fleet ? 

German Merchant. Thank you, it may hardly be said 
to exist; certainly not in comparison with yours, which 
must ever remain unapproachable ir its magnificence. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 1 knew I was right. I always said 
that an irresponsible Press had fabricated these stories 
about the ambitious character of your Naval Programme. 

German Merchant. lf there is any such Programme— 
and I have not heard of it—yours would be the very 
last country against which its aim would be directed. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. 1 have always said so; and my 
opinions have been shared by every well - informed 
Englishman. As for the others, I attribute their 
suspicions purely to ignorance, which would be dis- 
sipated by a closer familiarity with your amiable race. 

German Merchant. In every island there must always 
be a certain measure of insularity. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. Very true, and admirably expressed. 
I could wish that more of my fellow-countrymen were 
as widely-travelled as Mr. Harotp Srenper and myself. 
Still, even for the unenlightened masses of Great Britain, 
the presence of so many German waiters in our midst 





ought to constitute a very strong bond. And now I shall 
return with a new song of hope in my mouth and 
pursue with fresh confidence the ideal of my maturer 
manhood, namely, the reduction of the British Fleet. 
In this noble work I shall enjoy the enthusiastic colla- 
boration of my honourable friend, Mr. Wuyston 
CHURCHILL. 

German Merchant. Ah! There you have a great 
statesman. If Mr. CnurcniLt would only patronise our 
poor country for his honeymoon, what a reception he 
would have! 

Mr. Lloyd-George. I will convey to him the assurance 
of your profound admiration. And now, since I have 
the happy prospect of other conversations of a similar 
character with innumerable gentlemen equally con- 
cerned to secure a better understanding between our twoy 
nations. .... 

And so forth, for weeks on end. 

You will naturally ask, how is it that our adored 
Karser has not had a hand in all this? My dear, the 
strongest restraint had to be put upon him in official 
quarters to prevent his summoning Mr. Lioyp-Groregy 
and saying the wrong thing; or at least spoiling the: 
general air of spontaneity by overdoing the Hoch! busi- 
ness. He might even, in a spasm of tactlessness, have 
invited his visitor to a review of our North Sea Battle 
Fleet. And it takes a cleverer man than the Kaiser 
to explain away the objective of a thing like that. 

By the way, I heard a rumour that when Lutoyp- 
GEORGE came here he was a secret Tariff Reformer at 
heart. Well, we have corrected all that. We have 
shown him that our finances are in a parlous condition, 
that everything is costing us more, that the land is 
groaning under a tyrannous system of tariffs. He 
returns with his old faith in Free Trade _ restored 
tenfold. 

So altogether we have done some fairly good strokes 
of work for the Fatherland. Yours, 

O. von &. 

[We hold ourselves in no way responsible for either the statements 
or the sentiments contained in this letter, which came into our hands 
through the ordinary processes of journalistic enterprise. —Ep. Punch.] 





Romance of a Chorus Girl. 

“Shall not be back. So sorry. Am married.” 
Such, according to a general consensus of the Press, was 
the wording of the epoch-making telegram sent by Miss 
Exsrm: Kay of the Gay Gordons’ Company to Mr. 
Seymour Hicks. The Daily Mail, however, possibly 
enjoying exceptional information, arranges the breathless 
sentences in a more piquant order, as follows: 

“Shall not be back. Am married. So sorry.” 
As an advertisement for Mr. Hicxs’s Company, the one 
is, of course, just as useful as the other; but, oh, the 
difference to her! 





Not Highest , F 
<a i. Total Average. 


“T. A. Hilditch me OS oe By ee ee 
Birmingham Gazette. 
It is too bad, when your average is really 0°66666 for as 
long as you like, to have it put down quite shortly and 
incorrectly as 0°20. It gives onlookers a completely 
erroneous idea of your form, and more than justifies an 
action for libel. 


Innings. 





REMEMBERS WATERLOO. 
CLERKENWELL. Woman oF Ninety wno pores Wasurna.”’---Lloyd's News. 


We are much afraid, though, that that story won't wash. 
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“Hurray, Uncie! 


Come atone! 





HeEre’s ANOTHER circus!” 








THE LAST MATCH. 


CHARLES. 
be, as it couldn’t be Surrey.’’ 

“It certainly couldn’t be Surrey,’’ 
I agreed. 

“More likely Surrey than Kent, 
anyhow.”’ 

“There was once a county,”’ I 
said, ‘‘which went all the way down 
to the West of England to play a 
weak side called Gloucestershire. 
The county I am speaking of went 
in first and made slightly more than 
a hundred. The very weak side 
replied with nearly three hundred, 
whereupon the county we have in 
mind made a great effort, and (if 
you will believe me) approximated to 
the second century. And on the 
third day the stop press news said: 

3ank rate unchanged.’ The moral 
1is———’”’ 


the Oval 
CHARLES. 
““I seem to remember,’’ I said, 


against Kent,’’ said 


‘ ’ 

‘a dog-faced man at Barnvum’s. 
We all felt sorry, but nobody 
deduced anything from it. By the 


way, an old county player, who saw 
that match, told me - 





‘i What was his county? Rutland ?”’ 
No, the Isle of Man. 





They 





| 
| 


“So Yorkshire ’s top again,’’ said} against Sodor. 
‘** Well, somebody had to} at 


““I seem to remember a match at} they looked: 27. 





of cricket there, but of 
great match used to be 
They had to stop it 
last, because the crowd at 
Douglas barracked them so. Yes, 
mostly trippers .... from Cam- 
bridgeshire and Australia . . . quali- 
fying for Surrey . . . Oh, hush! ”’ 

I dodged sofa and 


play a lot 
course the 


behind the 
waved a handkerchief. 

** Peace,’’ I said, *‘ and we will 
curse Yorkshire together.’’ 

We sat down and did so. 

“It’s their fielding that does it,’’ 
said Cuartes at last. ‘“*‘ The papers 
don’t buck fielding up enough. They 
think of nothing but centuries.’’ 


““There ought to be catching 
averages in the papers,’’ I agreed. 
““Catches given: 38. Times not 


out: 36. Caught bending: 2. Some- 
thing like that. And then you 
might goon: Sitters: 18. Sun in the 
eyes: 5. Much more difficult than 
Didn’t start soon 
enough: 9. Started too soon: 9, and 
Was talking to friend on boundary: 1. 
I don’t quite know how you ’d work 
out the average from that, but how- 
ever it was arranged you could 
always write to the papers after- 
wards and show that it was the 
wrong way. Which I take to be the 
main thing.’’ 


** Anyhow,”’ said Cmarues, “‘ the 


| be ignored. 





championship order is worked out on 
the wrong system.”’ 

‘““T know it is; but the sickening 
thing is that Yorkshire comes top 
under any system. I’ve tried. 
Except one, where you divide the 
losses by the wins, and multiply by 
the number of letters in the county’s 
name. When that is adopted, keep 
your eye on Northamptonshire. 
That ’s my tip.’’ 

“It’s the ignoring drawn games 
which is so absurd. Why shouldn’t 
they have the vote just as much as 
wins and losses? And it isn’t as if 
they really did ignore them alto- 
gether. The runs made in them 
count in the averages.’’ 

““And you never get your six- 
pence back.’’ 

*** Sacred to the Memory of York- 


‘shire v. Gloucestershire. Drawn Aug. 
| 26, 1908. N.B.--He was ignored.’ ’’ 


I wiped away a tear. 

‘* But, of course,’’ I said, ‘‘ there 
are some matches which ought to 
There was one between 
Kent and Surrey at the Oval, for 
instance.”’ 

‘I don’t thirk that ought to have 
been ignored,’ said CHARLES, 
‘“‘though I agree with you that the 
public should have had their money 
back. They were led to expect a 
match.”’ 
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‘There was nothing in the last 
twenty meetings of Kent and Surrey 
to lead them to expect that.”’ 

‘Talking of Northamptonshire,”’ 
said Cuares, hastily, ‘‘ did you see 
that one of them made a century 
the other day? They gave him a 
bat, L expect. Probably with a 
splice. Do you think they had a 
half-holiday in the villages? ’’ 

‘‘ They didn’t give him a bat. He 
had a crest worked on the pocket of 
his shirt. Why do you «ag North- 
amptonshire? It isn’t the bottom 
county.”’ 

“* Which is? 

‘I think so. 


” 


Somerset ? 

Who is that very 
good professional who plays for 
Somerset? He was born in some 
other county, but they thought they 
could do without him. I don't 
mean Fry. Begins with a B., I 
fancy? ”’ 


“You don’t mean Huvtcnines? 
Oh, but you said ‘ good.’ ”’ 
‘No, this man played several 


times for Surrey, but they kicked 
him out at last, because they had a 
man coming over from Tasmania. 
When I say coming over from 
Tasmania, I mean that his people 
were all born in Cambridgeshire.’’ 

CHaARLEs lit a cigarette calmly. 

‘‘Had a good season yourself? 
he asked. 

** That ’s right,’’ I said. ‘‘ Let’s 
bury the hatchet again. Yes, I had 
one very jolly week’s cricket in 
Dorset. Didn’t I tell you?’”’ 

‘Dorset? By Jove, of course I 
read about it in The Times. Let’s 
see, you all came from Kent, more 
or less, didn’t you? Kent Wan- 
derers or something, you called your- 


, 


” 


selves.’ 

“ That ’s it. Was it really in The 
Times? I didn’t know they went in 
for cricket like that. Did they give 
the full scores? ’”’ 

‘“Oh, no. No, it was quite a 
small paragraph. Something like 
this. ‘The farmers ’—yes, that was 
it—‘ the Dorset farmers complain 
of the unusually large number of 


rabbits about this summer. Steps 
are to be taken to exterminate 


them.’ ... Er—if it isn’t a rude 
9) ”? 


question, what did they do‘ 


‘it’s all 
friends in the 


‘* Well,’’ said CHARLEs, 
over. We can be 
winter, anyhow.”’ 

**Quite,’’ I said. 
mustn’t mind what I said about 
Surrey. Because as a matter of 
fact nobody has a greater admiration 
for Surrey than I. 

** Really?’’ said Cnaries, and he 


“And 


you 


looked quite pleased. 





‘* Yes. 


not referring 


It’s a fine county. I am 
to its cricket now, but 
to its scenery. A fine county. Leith 
Hill, and so on. Well, I shall see 
you .at Blackheath next season, I 
suppose. You must come up for 
that. All three days, if you can.”’ 

‘*There won't be a third day,’’ 
said CHARLES with a grin. 

‘ No,’’ I agreed calmly. 

And each of us flattered himself 
that he had scored. A. A. M. 





THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES. 
LETTER FROM A BALHAM RESIDENT. 


Summer Grove, 
374, Railway Terrace, 
Balham, S.W. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—I write to ask 
your advice on the subject of the 
Professional Classes, as I bought a 
second-hand copy of one of your 
volumes for my little girl to colour 
the prints, and no doubt you will 
agree with me that business is busi- 
ness. I will confine myself to an 
exact statement of my experiences. 

I lately bought the house I now 
live in (having moved from another 
in the same terrace for this purpose) ; 
that is to say, I paid £70 down, and 
I pay £17 8s. a year interest on the 
mortgage, which is like paying rent; 
but the house is my own property 
and I can sell it at any time. In 
short, I am my own Landlord. When 
we got the deed from the Lawyer 
(who had stupidly called it a *‘ Con- 
veyance,’’ causing us a cruel dis- 
appointment, as my dear wife has 
always wanted to have a pony and 
trap when we can afford it; but I 
will not go into that)—I say, when 
we read the deed, Mr. Punch, we 
found that the previous owner had 
had a seizure and died in the house. 
My dear wife could not rest until she 
knew whether it was an infectious 
disease, and it was only right that we 
should be informed on this point. 
Accordingly I. wrote to the Lawyer 
and asked him, ‘‘ Can you tell me 
whether the complaint of which the 
last owner died was infectious or 
not?’’ He replied, ‘‘ We are not in 
a position to answer your question, 
but would suggest that you consult 
his medical adviser on the subject.”’ 

As I did not know who this medical 
adviser was, I went to my doctor. 
He charges two shillings in the morn- 
ing and sixpence after seven o’clock, 
which I think is most unreasonable; 
and he will not give you a bottle with 
the medicine, but only a cork. I 
asked him whether fits were catching. 
He said ‘‘No, not usually,’’ and 





what sort of fits I meant. 
Hearditaments,’’ I told him. 
““What?’’ he said, as if I had not 
spoken clearly. I told him again, 
louder. He frowned and _ said, 
‘** There ’s no such disease.’’ 

““In the fee simple,’’ I explained, 
for it said so in the deed. 

‘What do you mean?’’ he eried 
testily. 

I explained. I said, ‘‘ It’s where 
they have them, of course.’’ 

He got quite red, and asked in a 
most disrespectful manner, ‘‘ Where 
who have what ?”’ 

‘* Hearditaments,’’ I answered; 
“1 ’ve told you three times.”’ 

He sighed in a silly despairing sort 
of way and said, ‘“‘ My dear Sir, | 
assure you there is no such disease. 
Good day. I have patients waiting 
to see me.”’ 

Promptness I always hold to be the 
soul of business, and ‘I went on 
straight to the Lawyer to tell him of 
the absurd mistake he had made. 
When I was shown into the office he 
said, “‘How de do? Sit down. 
You ’ve brought the deeds?’’ I told 
him I had not. “I’ve come,’’ I said, 
**to tell you that I’ve just been to 
see my doctor.’’ He pretended to be 
puzzled. ‘* You told me to see the 
late owner’s medical adviser,’’ I ex- 
plained, “‘ but I did not know who 
he was, so I went to ask my doctor.” 
““ Oh, ah, yes,’’ he said; ‘* I remem- 
ber. Well?” 

‘** Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ there is no such 
disease.”’ 

** As what?’”’ 

‘“ As what you said.’” 

“I said? ”’ 

** Yes; in the deed.’’ 

He frowned a little, and then said 
in a foolish mincing manner, “ Pray, 


asked 


sé 


Mr. Passuip, endeavour to make 
yourself clear. Here is a copy of the 
Conveyance. Will you kindly point 


out the passage you refer to?’’ Sol 
let him see it with his own eyes: 
‘* And whereas the said Tobias Spink- 
well Woosnap who died the, etc., etc., 
was seized with hearditaments in the 
fee simple,’ &e. He still pretended 
to be puzzled. ‘‘ Well, what is your 
question? ’’ he asked. 

*“Why,’’ I said, ‘‘ the doctor says 
there is no such disease; that ’s all.’’ 

‘** No such disease as what?”’ 

o such ¢ tl 

** Hearditaments, of course.’’ 

** What? ’”’ 

‘** Hearditaments.’’ I admit that 
I raised my voice, as I was naturally 
annoyed at the man’s extraordinary 
dulness. 

He looked again at the paper, and 
then fell back in his chair twitching, 
so that I thought it was a stroke. 
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Then I saw he was laughing. He 
behaved in a most extraordinary way, 
Mr. Punch. He yelped once like a 
dog, called me a wag, and tried to 
poke me with a ruler, but I drew 
back in time. Then he suddenly be- 
came very stern, and spoke to me 
in a low voice, shuffling the papers 
about on his desk and not looking at 
me. He said such conduct was in- 
decorous, and that I was wasting his 
time; and he went and held the door 
open for me as if I had yelped or 
tried to poke him with the ruler. 

On the strength of what the doctor 
told us, we bought the house, which 
is now absolutely my own property ; 
but you will not be surprised, Mr. 
Punch, at my writing to you on the 
subject of the Professional Classes ; 
and I have this morning received a 
bill from the Lawyer in which he 
makes this monstrous statement and 
charge : 

“June 17th.—Attending you on 
your calling and informing us that 
the late owner had died of an infec- 
tious disease, and you asked us 
whether we were aware of the fact, 
and subsequently informed us you 
had consulted your medical adviser, 
but we advised you you were misin- 
formed, and explaining to you the 
terms of the Conveyance . . . 10s.’’ 

Enclosing stamp, and thanking you 
in anticipation, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. M. Parsuip. 

{We have read Mr. Passtir’s communication 
several times with close attention but have 
been quite unable to gather what the point is 
upon which he asks our advice. We therefore 
have no alternative but to impound his postage 





stamp. We do this with deep regret.—Ep.] 
Two consecutive paragraphs in 


The Standard are headed: 
“Tue German Emperor 
Unrounvep Report. 
Tue Austrian Exreror 
Uneounpep Rumour.” 
And yet people complain that the 
Silly Season has not been as bright 
as usual this year. 


“While Mr. Burns was busy over a veal 
cutlet the restaurant became crowded, but ro 
one recognised the quiet man with the grey 
bear who lunched unobtrusively amongst them.” 

Glasgow Evening Neves. 
We always thought veal cutlets were 
made of rabbit. 





“The young couple left to catch the mail 
train, the bride's travelling dress being a smart 
Gibson goat.”—-Natal Mereury. 

Pathetic cry from the bearded one: 
‘Why do they call me a Gibson 
goat? ’’ 








WITH HER MEESLEY LITTLE MOUTH? 
WANCE IN THE SAME PLACE!” 





———- ——_ 


Trish Lover (to his sweetheart, who has a big mouth). 


OH //, 
ij 


— 


“Ts rr MoLity YE’RE JEALOUS OF, 


Fatx, I COULD KISS YOURS THREE TIMES OVER AND NIVER 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
[With acknowledgment to our Contemporaries.] 

Tue theft of another art treasure 
from the Louvre has been reported 
to the police, who are of the opinion 
that the robbery is the work of 
thieves. 

Yesterday, a gentleman who is a 
regular traveller on the Bakerloo, 
finding he had only a penny for a 
twopenny fare, asked to be allowed 
to tender two halfpenny stamps to 
make up the deficiency. After some 
demur the stamps were accepted. 

The demand for an extra seat on 
Wandsworth Common is so great 
that the authorities have at last con- 





shortly be supplied. 


sented to do so, and the want will’ 


As James McIuwratra, the pro- 
fessional golfer, was playing a 
round at Smedley Heath, a sheep 
was struck by the ball off the 
fourth tee holeing out nevertheless 
in two. 


450,000 gallons of water passed 
over Teddington Weir yesterday on 
their way to the sea. The average 
for August is 448,000 gallons. 


Owing to one-half of the bridge 
over the river at Putney being 
‘‘up,’’ traffic is confined to the 
other half from both sides of the 
river each way. 

Visitors to the White City continue 
to show a lively interest in the 
** Golden Do - 








[No, no! please,—Ep.] 
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THE BOOK-PLANTER. 


Wuart you want is a good Digest, | 
and a new Digest has just been pub- | 


lished. Many of us have good diges- 


tions, but few (alas, how few!) have | 
Most of us have no} 


a good Digest. 
Digest at all. 
what a Digest is. 
a Digest was, you would see how 
much you stand in need of one. 
more I think of it, the more I am 
persuaded that you want a Digest 
more than anything else in the world. 
Oh, how glad I am that you are 
going to have (as you will shortly 
see) a Digest at last! 

This Digest, my dear boy, is a thing 
of countless pages and multitudinous 
print. Sometimes it is in a blue 
cover, sometimes in a brown; but 
even when its cover has been torn 
ruthlessly off its back in order to 
support the shorter leg of the table 
what remains is still a Digest. It is 
a Law-Book, full to the brim of 


You even do not know 


cases. 


are cases on page 1217. The Author 
wanted to have a case or two on 
the cover, but the Publisher, know- 
ing that you would eventually use 
that part at any rate as a table-leg 
equalizer, refrained. 

Thoughtful for others he is, this 
Publisher who sits in his office order- 
ing copies to be printed as fast as 
he can order, and sending out his 
agent to thrust them into the hands 
of the public, 
may like it. 

Though I cannet hope to be as 
thoughtful as he is, I do my best 
for you. After long and anxious 
consideration, I have decided that 
you ought to have a Digest. 
are going therefore to 
copy of this Digest to 
indeed, you are going 


have a 
yourself ; 
to 


a very slight, reduction from the pub- 
lished price. Do not apologise for 
robbing me: do not waste words. 


The sooner you clear a space for it| 


on your shelf, the shorter time it will 
lie about on your dining-room table. - 

Mark you, I have not bought it 
myself yet, and I wish heartily that 
I was not going to. But I am. 
Gray thought that he was not going 
to buy one, but he did. The Man 
came to Chambers and insisted on 
seeing him. He smiled at Gray, 
and Gray mistakenly smiled back. 
In ten minutes he had given the 
Man an irrevocable order for a Digest 
which he did not want. When he 
gets down to the “ P’s,’’ the Man 
will look me up. ‘Are you Mr. 


If you knew what | 


The | 


There are cases on page 29; | 
there are cases on page 403; there | 


however little they | 


You | 


have | 
my own, my only copy, at a slight, | 


| Percivan? > he will ask, and when 
| I tell him that I have been brought 
up in that belief he will smile at me. 
I shall make up my mind not to 
smile back, and shall smile back. 
In ten minutes I shall have given an 
order for a Digest which I do not 
want and am going to sell to you. 

When Gray told me what had 
happened to him and was going to 
happen to me, I was at first grieved 
|}and worried. “Am I worthy?” 
I. thought; ‘‘for who am I that 
I should possess this stupendous 
tome?’’ I pondered over it, and 
suffered in my appetite and had 
sleepless nights until I remembered 
you and your needs. Then I was 
comforted and happy to think that 
you were going to buy it from me 
when I got it. 

Of course you hate Digests 
(we all do); but I take it that 
you are prepared to buy? .. . 
Come now, you had better agree 
| quietly. There are only four volumes, 
and no one wants you to read them. 
You need not pay till Monday... . 
Come, come, would you sooner have 
my copy, or risk an interview with 
the Man? If you are naug'ty and 
obstinate I shall certainly give him 
your address. Remember that while 
I only want you to take my one copy, 
the Man himself has no foolish and 
hidebound ideas about ‘‘ One Man, 
One Digest.’’ Another word, and 
your address is his. 

I am giad to see that you are 
silent, and hope that your silence 
means consent. Let me warn you 
against the folly of hoping to escape 
by bribing the man who works the 
| Flip-Flap at the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition, and procuring him to stop 
the engines and leave you suspended 
in mid-air. You will have been up 
there less than an nour and a quarter 
when the head of the Digest-man 
will appear over the edge of the cage. 
I cannot think how he will get there, 
| but he will get there. He is not tue 
| man to stand any nonsense. I know 
a man who swore at him, and in two 
minutes that rash feliow had ordered 
not only a copy for himself, but a 
copy for his wife and one for his 
children. There is a limited édition 
de lure in an unlimited number of 
volumes, bound in vellum, printed 
on India-paper, surrounded by the 
widest conceivable margins, contain- 
ing signed portraits of all the 
dramatis persone, and costing hun- 
dreds of pounds. The Man keeps 
this for refractory customers. 

Come now, you had better agree 
like a sensible person to take my 
copy. 











} parishioners. 





THE GOOD MAN AND CUP,D, 
(A Fable for the Silly Season.) 

THERE was once a good and worthy 
man, a minister of the gospel and an 
altruist of intense activity, who was 
grievously distressed by the unhappy 
marriages in his neighbourhood. He 
saw young men who ought (as he 
thought) to marry JANE and Exiza 
leading to the altar VioLer and 
ERMINTRUDE; and young women 
fitted to be wise helpmates to Jonx 
and Ricuarp setting their caps at 
Reecinatp and Hueuir; the result 
being the usual bickerings and dis- 
satisfactions of the ill-matched. 

The matter troubled him so 
seriously that he joined a toxophilite 
club and took lessons in archery until 
he could hit the gold at five hundred 
yards twenty times in succession; 
and having reached this state of pro- 
ficiency he called on Dan Cupid 
and expressed to that mischievous 
and uncovered boy his disapproval of 
the hapr-y-go-lucky way in which he 
pulled his bow-string and directed his 
arrows, almost without looking. He 
offered himself to shoot in his stead. 

‘** There may be someth.i:g in what 
you say,’’ Cupid replied; “‘ at any 
rate you seem to be older and graver 
and possibly wiser than I, and you 
certainly wear more clothes. Take 
the bow and try for yourself.”’ 

The good man did so, and the next 
day or so he was very busy conscien- 
tiously transfixing the hearts of his 
Such was the accuracy 
of his aim that he made only one 
slip, and that was when, in his 
endeavours to unite by puncture the 
cardiac penumbras of pretty little 
Lizzie Porter and Mr. Goprrry 
Boom, his eye faltered, and instead | 
Mr. Goprrey Boom was _ paired 
with the exceedingly unprepossessing 
DorotuEa ATKINS, who happened to 
be standing close by. 

The good man did all that was 
possible to repair the mischief which 
he felt his lapse had caused; but it 
was in vain, and Miss Lizzie Porter 
never regained her chance. 

‘“* Well,’’ said Cupid, as he strolled 
into the good man’s garden a few 
years after, ‘‘ how has your shooting 
turned out? Perfectly, I suppose.”’ 

‘*No,’’ the good man replied with 
a sigh, ‘‘I am afraid not. As a 
matter of fact the only happy brace 
in the whole bag are Goprrey and 
Dorotnea.”’ 

‘* Quite so,’’ said the little fellow. | 
‘I expected it. I always felt those 
archery lessons were a mistake.’’ 

‘Then what is to be done?” 
asked the good man. ‘* What is to 
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be done if neither taking aim nor 
shooting at random avails? ”’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ said Cupid as he fitted 
an arrow to the string. ‘‘ Nothing. 
I must just go on shooting and 
hope for the best.”’ 





*“MUCH CONSIDERATION.” 


{After much consideration Mr. Arthur 
Collins and Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry 
Hamilton, the authors, have decided that the 
title of the autumn production at Drury Lane 
shall be “ The Marriages of Mayfair.”—Daily 
Mail.] 

A. C. Now, then, what about the 
title? We’ve got everything else 
fixed. 

H. H. Ah, yes, the title. We 
ought to get something good. 

C. R. Something to knock ’em, eh? 

A. C. I should like marriage or the 
idea of marriage to come into it. 
The public always rise to that. But 
I hear that that confounded Lyceum 
crowd are going in for divorce in 
their new thing. 

C. R. Yes, you’re quite 
Marriage is always a draw. 

H. H. What do you think of 
“Money and Matrimony *’? 

A. C. Not bad; but not quite right. 

C. R. *‘ Love and Lucre ’’? 

A. C. No, I don’t care for ‘‘ lucre’’ : 
it’s an ugly word. Besides, love and 
marriage are so different. 

H. H. Ha! ha! very good. 

A. C. I didn’t mean it to be funny. 
We 've got no time for jokes. 

C. R. “‘ Mayfair’’ is a_ useful 
word. It would draw the public. 
They all want to see how the rich 
live. 

H. H. Wouldn’t that be a good 
title, ‘“ How the Rich Live ’’? 

A. C. Yes, for something else. Not 
for this. No, let ’s see what we can 
do with “‘ Mayfair.’’ 

H. H. “‘ Mayfair and Mammon ’’? 
_ A. C. No, we must have marriage 
in it. 

H. H. ** The Mayfair Marriage ’’? 

A. C. Not bad, but not crisp 
enough. 

C. R. How about ‘‘ The Marriages 
of Mayfair *’? 

A. C. Spiendid. That ’s the ticket. 

H. H. 1 don’t see how it ’s crisper 
than ‘“‘ The Mayfair Marriage.’’ 

A. C. Oh, yes it is. Here’s your 
health, Rateicu, old man! 


right. 





“Hop-growing has become a ruinous business. 
Out of a hundred acres in the Tonbridge dis- 
trict alone ninety were grubbed last winter, 
and another thirty-five cannot be picked on 
account of the mould.”--Daily Express. 

Tariff Reform means less mould, 


and arithmetic for all. 


BEHIND AS 1 oUGHT To. 


GOOD OUT OF 


Charlie (caught helping himself in Giles’s orchard). 
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EVIL. 


“Jove! I’M NOT LEAVING THIS FARMER 


I SHALL HAVE TO GIVE Ue SMOKING!” 








LIFE STORIES. 


Tue middle part of last century 
was rich in budding talent, and many 
whose names are on the scroll of 
fame to-day were then struggling for 
a mere pittance. 

There is a story of a little pic- 
ture-frame shop in Eastcheap, where 
the frame-maker was just about to 
put up his shutters one dark winter’s 
night when a brown-haired youth 
entered with a ragged parcel under 
his arm. Untying this, he spread 
upon the counter half -a- dozen 
sketches, and enquired the price of 





framing them. They appeared to 





the shopman to show great promise, 
and he remarked on their cleverness. 


“Ah!” said the youth, with a 
proud gleam in his eyes, “‘ some day 
the world will hear of me! ”’ 


But it never did. 





Answer to Correspondent. 

** Kopak.’’—Yes, if you want to 
succeed as a contributor to the photo- 
graphic press, your best plan is to 
perfect yourself in taking snap-shots 
of some gentleman attending his 
wife’s funeral in peculiarly tragic 
circumstances. This kind of thing 
is in perfect taste, and very popular 
just now. 
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THE DANGER ZONE. 


Head Beater. “ Hour, Saxpy MON, KEEP BACK THERE! OR MAYBE YE’LL GET A PELLET IN THE NEB!” 








KROUGLIK, UNLIMITED. 


Aw interesting development of the| 


momentous discovery of Colonel 
OSHCHEVSKY KROUGLIK, recorded in 
The Times of the 25th ult., has been 
brought to our notice. 

Colonel Kroveuix, it will be re- 
membered, has invented a_ flying 
machine, propelled by tin wings, and 
capable of attaining a speed of over 
200 miles an hour. A certain amount 
of scepticism having been expressed 
in some quarters as to the genuine- 
ness of the invention, we are glad 
to be able to announce that a 
company has been formed for its 
manufacture and development, the 
constitution of which establishes the 
bona fides of the concern. 

The chairman is, of course, Colonel 
KrovuGuik, who will also be managing 
director and chief aviator. But the 
board will be immensely strengthened 
by the accession of Captain von 
KorepPenick, the famous German 
soldier, of Kuseuik, the illustrious 
violinist, of Mr. Bensamin Kipp, and 
last, but not least, Mr. Perer Keary. 


| It is also hoped that Lord KrrcHener 
}or Kuartroum will join the board on 
allotment, as the inventor attaches 
the greatest possible importance to 
‘ss¢uring directors whose names begin 
pwith a K. Like Sir Hraam Maxrm’s 
|new gun, the KrovcGuiK  fiving 
| machine is practically noiseless, ex- 
icept for a slight tintinnabulation 
caused by the rotation of the 
metal pinions, and Herr KvuBeELik 
looks forward to being able to 
give flying recitals which will 
bring a far larger audience within the 
range of his instrument than hereto- 
fore. The apparatus is also capable 
of being attached to pianos, and 
Colonel Krovucir« declares that it 
will enable athletic virtuosi, with 
their wives and press-agents, to pro- 
ceed from capital to capital at a 
speed exceeding 150 miles an hour. 
At an experimental demonstration 
recently held at St. Petersburg 
Mr. Boris BamBerGER, the famous 
pianist, flew to Moscow on an over- 
strung Bliithsteinway, with his in- 
fant son lashed to the soft pedal, 





and alighted at the Kremlin amid 


the cheers of the populace, wittily 
remarking chi va piano, va lontano. 

The flying machine itself closely 
resembles a Muscovy duck, and the 
motive power is supplied, not by a 
petrol engine, but by the muscular 
power of the aviator. The great ad- 
vantage of this system over petrol- 
driven aeroplanes and dirigible bal- 
loons is that it combines exercise with 
excitement. As Mr. Perrer Keary 
observed the other day to Prince 
KroporTkix, Colonel KrovGuix’s 
machine is a perfect example of the 
ethics of the Higher Hustle. ‘‘ You 
must work to get on, otherwise you 
will have to get out.’’ 

The KrouGuk machine, again, is 
not only attachable to steamers and 
pianos. In a miniature form it can 
be used to assist the flight of golf- 
balls and other projectiles, to promote 
the rapid departure of unwelcome 
guests, or to accelerate the move- 
ment of tardy beasts of burden. In 
fine, from whatever point of view we 
!contemplate this invention, it bids 
| fair to become an exhilarating acces- 
| sion to the amenities of civilisation. 
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Dame Evropa. “OF COURSE, AS 
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THEY ’RE FIGHTING OUTSIDE THE 
LOOK THE OTHER WAY. BUT—IF I MAY USE THE EXPRESSION—I BACK THE WINNER!” 
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A FINE IMPARTIALITY. 


SCHOOL PREMISES, 
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| HELP FOR AMATEUR ACTORS. 


ar : 
| Gagging.—Should any improve- 
ment in your part occur to you 
during the performance, do _ not 


selfishly keep the discovery to your- 
self. Wait till the other actor has 
finished his love-passage and then 
bring out your witticism. But first 
wink to the prompter by way of 
warning, otherwise he may spoil 
everything. 

False Beards.—These should be 
worn with due regard to the colour 
of wig affected by the amateur. 
Auburn beards are seen to the 
greatest advantage with grey hair. 
If you have the time and pluck you 
may add a touch of realism to your 
performance by grovwing a beard for 
yourself, then dyeing it the requisite 
shade. In this way you will score 
over the slovenly professional who 
invariably has recourse to artificial 
hair. 

Eyebrows.—These should only be 
worn in extreme cases, or pantomime. 
Where the management has not pro- 
vided a set, see the stage-carpenter 
about them. If there is no stage- 
carpenter, improvise a pair yourself. 
One false moustache cuts into four. 

Trap-doors.—By L.C.C. ordinance, 
all trap-doors must open outwards, 
and be lowered once during every 
performance. Stage tradition allows 
these emergency exits to be used 
only by principals. Supers must all 
leave the stage by the wings. 





Cucs.—Instead of waiting for 
your cue at the wings, advance 


boldly on to the stage two or three 
minutes before you are expected. 
Your appearance will relieve the 
tension of the other actors, who are 
just growing anxious. The odd 
moments you have gained may be 
profitably spent in perfecting your 
part. 

Taking Calls.—-If the audience in- 
sists upon your reappearance before 
the curtain, step forward modestly, 
leading one of the principals by the 
hand. This piece of gracious con- 
descension is bound to make you 
popular. 

_Stage-Managers.—Should the con- 
tinued corrections of the  stage- 
Manager annoy you, do not (unless 
you have no understudy) offer to 
throw up your part. Instead, treat 
his impertinences with calm indiffer- 
ence. On the night of the perform- 
ance you can show the public what 
you think of his ability by leaving 
out all these alterations. 

Grease-paint.—To remove, boil the 
part affected in strong soda-and- 
water, 
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Piper. “ THE VARRA PEST MUSIC I NEVER HEARD WHATEVER WAS DOUN AT JAMIE MacLAUCHLAN’s. 
THERE WASS FUFTEEN 0’ US PIPERS IN THE WEE BACK PARLOUR, ALL PLAYIN’ DIFFERENT CHUNES. I 
THOCHT I WAS FLOATIN’ IN HEEVEN! ” 








A Soft Job. 

“The head cook at Buckingham Palace is a 
Frenchman. . . He arrives at the Palace 
about mid-day, where, surrounded by an army 
of lieutenants, he watches over their operations, 
himself dispatching the more important items 
of the menu.”—Daily Mirror. 

Of course that ’s not what he ’s there 
for at all, really. 


The Garden of England. 
“There were then 28,169 acres under hogs.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
You can’t get away from these 
scorching motorists even if you ’re a 


hopper. 





“Miss Maud Allan is, of course, the leading 
attraction, but the programme also includes 
Macart’s Marvellous Monkeys.” —-Sunday Times. 





What to do with our Fathers. 
“The new Patent Act comes into full force 
to-day. The ‘ period of grace’ having expired, 
all English parents must be worked ‘to a 
reasonable extent’ in this country.” 
Liverpool Eeho. 
Every English boy will welcome this 
extremely patent Act. 


We are sure the writer of this has 
a kind heart and means well. It 
may even be that he is the possessor 
of a pleasant baritone voice and 
plays a good game of chess. But 
you can’t call him tactful. 
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DISCURSIONS. 
Sea BREEZES. 


Tue lady of the Mantilla (Mrs. Prxcury) and the lady 
of the Blouse (Mrs. Pinker), whose conversation I 
reported a fortnight ago, are still staying in the seaside 
resort where I first observed them. Their friendship, 
as 1 noticed, made a rapid start; but since then it has 
advanced but little, for when they sit on the beach they 
are still, if I may say so, inseparably divided by a little 
space of pebbles across which they confide to one 
another, in an aimless dribble of disconnected details, 
the characteristics of their husbands and many mild 
domesticities. These they match, as it were, against 
one another, for Mrs. Prxcntn' would apparently 
hold herself to be disgraced if she could not produce an 
indigestion on the part of Mr. Prxcury to rival the 
sufferings of Mr. Pinker from bilious headache. Tommy 
and Meuia Pincmiy, in combination with Henery and 
JANE Pryxer, are still scattered about the beach with 
spades and pails, and provide the usual interludes of 
panic and reproof. 

The Mantilla. The old fisherman brought them up all 
alive the day Mr. Pixcnin was down here last week— 
quite a lot of them in an old bit of sack. Mr. Pincain 
wouldn’t believe they were prawns. He said that sort of 
greenery colour wasn't right for prawns. All the 
prawns he ’d ever seen were pink, he said, and these 
were more like dragons than prawns. It gave him 
quite a turn when they all came out pink after the girl 
had boiled them. But then, men don’t know every- 
thing. 

The Blouse. Ah, you may well say that. I often tell 
Mr. Pinker a pound ’s a pound, and not thirty shillings. 
Men seem to think money ’s to last for ever. Take only 
boots and shoes for the children, and you run into a 
lot in no time. (She looks out over the beach.) Why, 
I do declare if that young ragamuffin hasn’t gone out 
in the sea up to his middle, and JANE ’s gone after him. 
(She calls.) Henery! Jane! (No result follows.) I'll 
dust his jacket when I catch him. 

The Mantilla. There ’s Metta splashing water all over 
Tommy. (She calls.) Tommy! Menta! (No notice is 
taken.) They’re more of a nuisance every day. I 
can’t keep a dry stitch on ’em. I often say to Mr. 
Pixcury, if you won’t exert your authority, I say, you 
mustn’t be surprised if they go on anyhow; but he only 
laughs and says you ’re not young more ’n once. 

The Blouse. Mr. Prxker spoils -em with sweets, and 
then he ’s surprised their clothes want mending. 

[A steamer heavily loaded with passengers appears 
about half a mile out. There is considerable excite- 
ment on the beach. 


The Mantilla. Look, there ’s the steamer. 

The Blouse. Lor, so it is. Isn’t there a lot of people 
aboard of her? 

The Mantilla. I warrant there ’s plenty of them sea- 
sick. 

The Blouse. Ah. 

The Mantilla. I don’t hold with steamers. We went 
to Margate once on one of their steamers, but never 
again, I said. Mr. Prxcutn’s face went the colour of a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The Blouse (playing a trump card). Ah! It’s a sad 
trial for those that are took that way. Mr. Pinker ’s 
been over to Bullong on one of those ongtont visits. 





The Mantilla (innocently). Didn’t he take you with 
him ? 
The Blouse (magnificently). Not that time. 
The Mantilla. Lor! 
(A pause.) 


The Blouse. I wonder where that steamer ’s going. 

The Mantilla. We shall see her coming back p Taps 
this evening. They mostly come back this way. 

[A soaked dog approaches barking, and shakes himself 
violently over both ladies. 

The Blouse and the Mantilla (together). Ow! Ow! 
Take him away! Oh, you naughty dog. There, if he 
hasn’t spoilt my dress. 

The Blouse. That’s the worst of dogs. 
always shaking themselves over you. 

The Mantilla. There's a cat in our lodgings has just 
had five kittens. 

[At this moment the behaviour of the children becomes 
intolerable. They are slowly collected after much 
distracted shouting, and are carried off inland by 
means of the maternal tug, which consists in seiz- 
ing a child by the wrist, pushing it fiercely away 
from you, and then suddenly pulling it back again. 
Thus the two parties proceed to their homes. 


They 're 








THE AIR RESTORER. 


[Great are the marvels anticipated from the common use of energy- 
producing oxygen (O,) in our streets and houses.”—Daily Mirror.] 
FAREWELL the dark ages of boredom ! 
They ‘ll soon be a shadowy dream, 
And we shall no longer accord ’em 
A place in our novel régime. 
For everyone who can afford ’em 
Will purchase these oxygen kits— 
What heights we shall grow to 
When fed upon O,, 
What poets, what thinkers, what wits! 





When your chief is more stupid than ever, 
When he thinks you are wrong in your view, 
And he tries with persistent endeavour 
To prove that the fault lies with you; 
Don’t argue—don’t try to be clever, 
But give him a dose of the gas, 
And in less than a second 
Your chief may be reckoned 
Not half such a silly old ass. 


When gloom overtakes your house-party, 
When no one will smile at your jests, 
And you ’re feeling that, aut vi aut arte, 
You simply must stir up your guests; 
Once more will the laughter grow hearty, 
Once more will your table be gay, 
If you ’re up to a wrinkle 
And carefully sprinkle 
The party with oxygen spray. 


When you can’t find a subject to write on, 
When the papers are dismally blank, 
Don’t worry! you ve only to brighten 
Your wits at the oxygen tank. 
Ah, had I been able to light on 
A draught of this excellent brew, 
What a gay, what a witty 
And wonderful ditty 
The public would owe to O,! 
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WHAT TO SAY 
When a friend of the Blanks asks you questions 
about the Blanks, whom you detest but who 
claim you as an intimate. 

TueRE is in life always a choice 
of courses to pursue. Among them 
is the honest, if difficult, course, and 
the dishonest and easy. In the 
present case Course I. (the honest, 
if dificult) would run something 
like this :— 

Question. 
don’t you? ”’ 

Answer. ‘‘ Yes. 
and then.’’ 

Q. ‘‘ Only now and then? Why, I 
thought that you were intimate 
there.”” 

s ” Re.” 

Q. “* But 
week.”’ 

A. ‘I did. One cannot go on 
saying ‘ No’ for ever.”’ 

Q. ‘‘ Don’t you think she’s very 
charming ? ’’ 

A. ‘“‘1 can quite understand her 
being thought so.’’ 

Q. “‘I like her very much. She 
is one of my elosest friends. I 
always understood that she admires 
you immensely.”’ 

A, ‘* Very possibly she does. It is 
one of the tragedies of life that we 
cannot like every one that likes us.’’ 

Q. ““ Why don’t you like her?’”’ 

A. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know. Dr. Fell, 
Isuppose. I wish it was otherwise: 
but there it is.’’ 

That is perhaps quite frank enough; 
but you could if you liked (but it is 
4 great mistake) be franker still. 
Thus :— 


‘ You know the Buanks, 


I meet them now 


you dined there last 


COURSE II. 
Question. ‘* You know the Bianks, 
don’t you? ”’ 

Answer. ‘‘ I know them, yes.’ 

Q. ‘‘ You don’t like them, then? ”’ 

A. “‘No; I’m sorry to say I 
don’t.’’ 

Q. ““ Why ever not? 
strange! I thought everyone liked 
them. Don’t you like her? ”’ 

A. ‘‘No. She strikes me as a bore 
and a tuft-hunter.’’ 


This ought to settle it; but you 

must be prepared for the whole 
conversation getting round to the 
| Banks very shortly, with the usual 
complications. 


, 


How very 


COURSE IIil. 


The third course is to preserve 


al conscience by diplomacy. 
lus : — 





Question. ‘“* You know the Biayks, 
ont you?’’ 
ee 





THE LANGUAGE OF POSTURE. 


The recent eult of classical dances has developed a tendency toward expressive 
and beautiful mocement as a means of communicating ideas. 








42tyur 





Jones expressing to Brown (on another bus) that he expects to see him next 
Monday at 7°15 in Charing Cross Station (District Railway). Brown replies (by 
posture) that he may possibly be late ; but. don’t wait more than ten minutes. 








a 





Sportsman telling an inquiring stranger | 


that he certainly has some matches, but 
they strike only on the box—which he 
has lost. 


Alpine hero informing his friends that 
it will be impossible for him to join them 
at Bridge that afternoon. 








Answer. ‘‘ The Buanks? Oh, yes. 
It was there that I met that strange 
Madame Borrtscu, the Russian exile. 
I wonder if you ever saw her. | I 
never was so impressed by a per- 
sonality. By the way, she told me 
a very curious story of dual per- 
sonality—quite a Jekyll and Hyde in 
real life, only, if possible, more 
sinister.”’ 

Here you tell the story, and by the 
time it is over the Buanks will have 
receded into the background. 


COURSE IV. 
This is the simplest of all, and the 
one which all wise persons would 





follow. It is, briefly, the easy and 
dishonest. 

Question. ‘‘ You know the BLanks, 
don’t you? ”’ 

Answer. ‘* Oh, 
people.”’ 

Q. ‘‘ Mrs. Buank is a great friend 
of mine, and she so often talks of 
you. You go there a great deal? ”’ 

A. ‘* Yes, as often as I can. She 
is very charming and clever.’’ 

Q. *‘ I am glad you like her. One 
likes one’s friends to like one’s 
friends, doesn’t one? ’”’ 

A. *‘ Oh, yes. At least nice people 
do.”’ 

And so on. 


delightful 


yes ; 
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“THE GREY UNDERWORLD.” 


I1.—Wituiam’s Otp Doe. 

PoNKER’S name is not yet among 
those of the elect in the pages of 
Who’s Who, but it will be shortly, 
because he is collecting material for 
a really big book—a series of ‘* human 
documents ’’ dealing with what he is 
pleased to call ‘‘The Grey Under- 
worll’’ of London. ‘‘ The Grey 
Underworld,’’ so far as I can gather, 
consists of rather saddening residen- 
tial streets, where people subsist, if 
brass plates are anything to go 


hobbled sadly back to the village, 
telling all he met that ‘‘ t’ yoong 
meister be a-goiin to Lunnon, he be, 
sewerloi *__for Ponker, I must re- 
mark, like many novelists and all 
playwrights, is fully convinced that 
that is how people in the country 


talk. 


You will guess, as easily as I did, 
that there was a scratching at the 
door of his lodgings a few days later. 
The old sheep- dog, the faithful friend 
of his childhood, had followed him 





to London. (How? Ah, well! We 


So a new life began for Wriuiam B. | 


| 





how to procure the necessary imple- 
ments? His eyes fell on the dog, 
stretched by the fireless hearth . 
‘Grand old dog!’ said Ponxrp 
huskily at this point. ‘‘ Fine old 
fellow! To-morrow I shall go and 
offer Wriu1AM B. my fret-saw.”’ 
‘“* But have you got one? ’’ I asked, 
*“Heavens! No!”’ said Ponxer 
drowsily. 
‘And where will you keep the 
dog? Hs 
‘I shan’t have the dog. But 
there ’s ‘copy’ to be made out of 
Wituiam B.,’’ explained Ponker. 





by, chiefly by persuading one 
another to take out life and fire 
policies, and where commerce, 
represented by the oilman, is 
restricted to corner sites. Pon- 
KER says that such places are 
full of unexploited drama, and 
I dare say he is right; but the 
difficulty is to get at it. His 
methods of research, however, 
are various and_ enterprising, 
but 1 don’t think they are 
always quite kind to the under- 
worldlings themselves. 

There was the case of Wi.- 
LiAM B., for example. We first 
knew of Wituiam B. through 
an advertisement in an even- 
ing paper. 

‘* Tine dog; genuine Sussex; 
very old; what offers? Or 
would exchange for treadle fret- 
saw.—Apply Wituiam B.,”’ ete. 

Ponker worried all one even- 
ing about WriuiaM B.’s very old 
sheep-dog. There was a story, 
and a sad one, he said, behind 
this advertisement. 

1 suggested that perhaps the 
dog had bitten a postman; but 
PonkerR would not be put off 
with anything . so probable 
that. And, over the last 
pipe, he told me the story of 
WituraM B. as it shaped itself in his 
own mind. . 

Wituiam’s father, it appeared, had 


as 





fallen a victim to agricultural depres- | 


sion. (No, I don’t know if even 


Tariff Reform could have saved him. | 


Perhaps he was a_ bad farmer. 
PonkER didn’t say.) 

After the sale was over, WILLIAM 
B. made a manly vow to go to 
London, work in an oflice, and, as a 
natural sequel, 
back the old homestead and pay the 
creditors in full. 

So one fine afternoon he shook 
hands with the station-master, also 
with an aged retainer of his father’s 
who had come to see him off, 
disappeared into the Maelstrom of 


London; while the aged 


c 
He’ 


save enough to buy | 


and } 


retainer | 


neasy Hatter. 
LL SPOIL ALL MY TRADE!” 


““T WISH THAT PERSON WOULD MOVE ON. 


He went the following day; 
but if was some time be fore | 
could persuade him to reveal 
what had passed between him. 
self and Winuiam B. 

He found, he eventually told 
me, a young man at the given 
address playing a pianola. He 
thought this looked like be -astly 
extravagance on WILLIAM B.'s 
part, until he reflected that 
the pianola might, after all, 
belong to the rooms. Wn.| 
uiaM B. was a grave, square-| 
headed, spectacled young man| 
—the sort of young man who| 
would be fond of fret- -work—| 
and he rose and eyed Ponxer| 
attentively as he entered. | 

“I think,” said PoONKRR, 
** you we 
good one; 





a really | | 
ball- ioonbin and all | 
the rt sort of thing. : 


‘“* Oh, yes,’ said Wriniam B. 
with ill-concealed eagerness. 

** Well, now, about the dog,” 
said Ponker; “‘ have you had it| 
long? ”’ 

Wituram B. replied that it 
had been in his family for 
hundreds of years; but PoNKER 
supposed that was only his 
nonsense—the jest of an aching| 








know these things do happen. Surely 
you read The Spectator sometimes ?) 

Of course Wittiam B. vowed he 
would share his last crust with the 
dog; but it had not come to that 
as yet, for he had chops for supper, 
‘and the dog had the bones; and on 
| Sundays he would take the fine old 
fellow to suburban commons, where 
it barked at the swans on the ponds, 
and was the terror of all pugs. 

But then the story shifted into a 
minor key. The Maelstrom was too 
{much for Witu1aM. He lost his job, 
and one by one his possessions had to 
go to buy food for him and the dog. 
At last there was only one hope left. 
WituiaMm B., always clever with his 
hands, thought to earn a pittance by 
making pipe-racks and things. But 


| 
| 


| story, 





heart. 

‘*T should like to see it befo re I 
decide anything,’’ continued Ponker, 
making a careful study of WuLLIAM 
B.’s face. He thought Wiiuiam B. 
was masking his emotions bravely. | 

WiuuiaM B., whatever his emotions 
may have been, merely pointed to 
the fender. 

Of course, as I had guessed during 


| Ponker’s recital of the young man’s 


but a 
** fine 


a fire dog, 
had made 


it was 
printer’s error 
dog ’’ of it 

Ponker says that he gaped at the 
beastly thing, and, muttering some-| 
thing about writing in the morning, 
hurried away. 

I am afraid Wri.taAm 
waiting to hear 
saw. PONKER says, 


a 


B. is still 
about that fret- 
* Let him wait. 
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ARE NOT THERE!” 


Hostess (to distinguished foreign visitor). “My HUSBAND WAS SO DISTRESSED THAT HE MISSED YOU 
M. le Vicomte. “Hétas, Mapame, I Look AT 'EEM, ’E 


IS NOT THERE; ’E LOOK AT ME—I 


ON YOUR ARRIVAL, Monstevr.’ 
AM NOT THERE. ENFIN, WE LOOK AT US, WE 








Wni1am B. is a ghastly fraud.”’ 
And it is certain that he will never 
figure among PonkER’s human docu- 
|ments of ‘* The Grey Underworld.’’ 





THE FINAL PHASE. 


Tuere is a particular kind of rain 
which never gets harder but never 
stops—which penetrates all known 
forms of waterproof and depresses 
the most cheerful spirit extant. 
There is a particular kind of spot 
on a muddy road crossing a bleak 
common where is afforded shelter 
insufficient even for a gnat, to which 
no station is nearer than 74 miles. 
There is a particular kind of motor 
which may or may not break down 
anywhere else, but is certain to 
break down at this particular spot 
in this particular kind of weather. 

As I came up to him I saw him 
standing by his car and regarding 
it with a gaze from which expression 
of any sort was entirely absent. 
Where he was not soaked with water, 
he was soaked with oil. His was a face 


over which all the human emotions 
“ne 








and passions had passed and left| 
their several marks. Even the new} 
stream of water which now found its 
way from the rim of his cap to the 
most private part of his neck did not 
divert his gaze or seem to affect his 
feeling. As for the car, it stood 
there open at the bonnet, beaten 
upon monotonously by the rain, and 
appearing to be more stationary than 


most ancient hills. 

I slowed down my 
offered him assistance. ‘‘ No, thank 
you,”’ he said, in a cold and even 
voice; ‘‘ I think not, unless, perhaps, 
you could spare me a little petrol.’ 

** Yes,’’ I said, “I can spare you 
some petrol.’’ 

“Can you,” he said, 
rather a lot of petrol? ”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ I said. ‘‘I think I could 
even do that.”’ 

**T should like,’’ he continued, “‘ a 
very great deal of petrol; every drop 
of petrol, in fact, that you can pos- 
sibly let me have.’’ 

I showed him what petrol I had, 
and he seemed satisfied. 


own car and 


“spare me 











‘* And now,”’ he said, ard his voice 
seemed to me to become more cold 
and more even, “‘ would you be so 
good as to help me pour all that 
petrol over my car and then lend me 


“0? 


a match: 





An Emergency Exit. 


“Miss Crichton pluckily extinguished the 


| blaze, while Herr Eckold pulled the orchestra 
the most established of the world’s} 


through a difficult passage.” —Daily Express. 





“The dog wagged its tail joyously as Mr. 
Pakenham gripped the leash closer, and uttered 
the mysterious word ‘ Mush.’ ”-- The Liverpool 
Echo. 


We hope Mr. Pakentam understood. 





“Owing to an accident, Sir Edward Elgar 
was present to hear his own music last night.” 
Birmingham Daily Post. 


Rotten luck some people have. 





A little French is «a dangerous 
thing. The Englishman who, _no- 
ticing a group of Frenchmen looking 
at the canal in the Exhibition 
grounds, remarked to them, ‘‘ Mer- 
veilleuse canaille!’’ does not expect 
to visit the Exhibition again. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ir always seems to me a strange thing that female 
relations, especially aunts, who have an_ incurable 
habit of telling children not to play with matches, 
should themselves be so blind to the perils of the 
grown-up game of match-making. Aunt Maud (GRANT 
RicHARDS) is a case in point. Having made up her mind 
that her young cousin Richard and her pet niece Irene 
were made for each other, she asked them down to her 
little place in the country, and then actually proceeded 
to let Irene into the secret of her darling project. 
Naturally the girl jumped to the conclusion that her 


a. 
|undergo some kind of vaccination (whence possibly the | 
phrase ‘* calf-love *’) in early youth. That seems to be the | 
moral of Mr. Saffery’s Disciple (WERNER LavriE).  Foy| 
Mr. Saffery was, before all things, a man of method | 
and purpose, a vegetarian excessively particular abou; 
his patent breakfast foods, a schoolmaster, and an ep. 
thusiast for culture. He attempted to educate Boj 
Pottle, the boy-of-all-work, who *‘did’’ for him ag q 
lodger (Mrs. Pottle being too refined to work), and since 
| Mrs. Parry Truscott, who tells us all about them, has 
|the delightful gift of elevating a pedestrian theme we 
follow the process with a zeal entirely oblivious of the 
flight of chapter and page. By-and-by, of course, Bo} 
fell in love and as Mr. Saffery did not approve of the 
young person he adopted the heroic device of rescuing 





proposed husband was also in 
the plot, and Aunt Maud’s 
plan nearly came to grief at 
the very start. But of course 
the author, Mr. Ernest OLp- 
MEADOW, wasn’t. going to stand 
any nonsense of that sort. So 
he made Irene suggest to 
Richard a sort of experimental 
and strictly platonic engage- 
ment, which either party could 
terminate at will at the end of 
amonth. Eventually it worked 
all right, though not before 
Irene had told Rishard that 
she couldn’t possibly be his 
wife, thinking that the senti- 
ment, which in her case was 
real love, in his was only pity. 
I think that Mr. OLDMEADOW 
ought to be careful. In another 
book, Susan, he played with a 
fancifully elaborate plot with 
some This time he 
has invented a new and equally 
complicated motif without 
taking the trouble to do more 
than re-christen his two chief 
characters. And that seems 
to me to a waste of his 
graceful style and real sense 
of humour. I should recom- 
mend him to change his flies 
next time he goes a-fishing. 








success. 


be 


THOUGHTS ABOVE THE EARTH!” 


LANDLADY ABOUT OUR BACON 
rIKE IT STREAKY.” 





She. ‘“‘ WHAT A MAGNIFICENT SUNSET! 


He. ‘“‘ Au, THAT REMINDS ME. 
IN THE MORNING. 


his pupil by a cutting-out expe. 
dition. Naturally enough he lost 
his own anchor, and we leave 
him at the end of the book 
hopelessly at sea, in the depths 
of an unreciprocated passion, 
I am heartily sorry for Mr. 
Saffery, and until Mrs. Trvs- 
coTT writes a sequel to say 
what happened to him (whether 
he took up golf, for instance, 
or started collecting butter. 
flies) I shall not feel really 
contented again. 


Ihave often wondered (I can’t 
quite explain why) whether a 
man called Alfred Milne would 
have any chance of turning out 
decently. Mr. Forp Mapox 
Hverrer thinks he would, to 
judge from his book, Mr. Apollo 
(MetHvuen). Milne is a very 
good sort indeed; no showy 
graces, you understand, but 
thoroughly sound, and an ex- 
cellent host. In this capacity 
you will agree that he was 
severely tried when I mention 
that for three weeks he enter- 
tained Phoebus Apollo. Apollo 
had turned his last host, Todd 
the missionary, into a small 
bay tree, and though this looked 
nice in the window between 
the lace curtains, still it wasn't| 








How IT LIFTS oONE’s | 





You MIGHT SPEAK TO THE | 
TELL HER 1 





Whenever any book I see 
With JosepH Conrapb’s name upon it, 
I take it as a guarantee 
That it is worth my while to con it; 
And saying ‘* con ’’—a word employed 
Because my stock of rhymes is thinnish— 
I mean that I am overjoyed 
To read it through from start to finish. 
His latest book, A Set of Siz 
(rom METHUEN), proves me not mistaken; 
The stories it contains should fix 
Firmer a fame as yet unshaken. 
They range at large from gloom to fun; 
They treat of love, of fights, of shipping; 
And, in my judgment, every one 
Is quite (if I may say so) rippin 


oO 
5° 


To avoid attacks of the romantic fever one should 


uite the same, you know. Any-| 

how Mr. and Mrs. Milne might well have felt nervous. 
|They were both such dears, however (particularly 
| Frances), that Apollo loved them, and he left them| 
| with the promise that when the time came they should 
die together. Well, I doubt if he could have 
‘thought of a better gift. Mr. Apollo is not a farce. It 
is a comedy, full of knowledge and sympathy, and 
| written with a quiet humour which the many will miss, 
and the few appreciate the more for that reason. And if 
| I add that it reminds me a little of The Wonderful Visit) 
Mr. Hvuerrer must take that also to his credit. 





Average age 117.” 

Northern Daily Mail 
\If one may judge by the address and diet of these 
| veterans, the vegetarian’s life must be a very healthy one.| 
——— a 


“Thorne Villa require dates for the season. 











